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Translated for this Journal. 


The Mission of Mozart. 


LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS GENIUS AND 
nis Wonxes 


BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from page 187.) 

The fact that the greatest composer for the 
church, the theatre and the chamber was obliged 
to give lessons by the hour, to teach children the 
scale, to work for parties or for country balls, to 
gather his daily bread crumb by crumb, is cer- 
tainly the most extraordinary thing in his biog- 
raphy. Yet who does not at a glance see how 
much these conditions favored the development 
of his universal genius, and led straight to the 
goal of his mission ? 

This, by comparison with other biographical 
details, explains to us the catalogue of Mozart, 
that extraordinary document, in which quantity 
seems as miraculous as quality. Here is a con- 
densed schedule of its contents : 

1. Cnurcu Music. Masses, Litanies, Offer- 
tories, Motets, Psalms, sacred Cantatas, and a 
Requiem ; in all, 36 works. 

2. OrATORIOS. Gerber counts three of them, 
but only names Davidde Penitente. 

8. Tueatre Music. Fifteen or sixteen Op- 
eras, serious, comic and romantic ; two Serenades 
and one Dramatic Pastoral; several Ballets, 
Pantomimes, Entr’Actes, Intermezzi, and single 
Choruses. Under this rubric belong also 43 
Arias, single Italian duets and terzets with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

4. INSTRUMENTAL Music WITH GRAND Or- 
CHESTRA. 33 Symphonies and 15 Opera Over- 
tures. 

5. Concert Music. 29 Concertos for the 
Piano-forte ; 5 Violin Concertos; 6 Concertos for 














the French Horn; 1 Concerto for the Bassoon 
and 1 for Clarionet ; 41 Divertissements (concerti 
grassi) for orchestra and band music. Some of 
these have as many as 16 parts. Moreover, a 
multitude of Solos and Variations for the Piano 
with and without orchestra ; Concertantes for two 
pianos; Solos for violin, violoncello, viola da 
gamba, flute, &c. 

6. CHAMBER Music. 10 Violin Trios, only 
one of which is known to us; 28 Quartets and 8 
Quintets for violins; 23 Trios, 5 Quartets, and a 
multitude of Sonatas and other pieces for two and 
four hands for the piano; two Quintets for half 
string and half wind instruments; a Quintet for 
the Harmonica with accompaniment of flute, 
obée, viola and ’cello. 

7. Nor pRAMATIC Vocat Music. 16 three 
and four part Canons, several Cantatas and a 
collection of Italian and German Songs, 30 in 
number, published by Breitkopf & Hiirtel in 
Leipzig. 

8 Dance Music. Minuets, Waltzes, Liind- 
lers, Contra-dances and Allemandes. 

Mnara Mawcheg  trnmnot 
pieces, and other pieces for trumpet. and kettle 
drums for cavalry. 

10. SeRENADE Music. A Notturno, arranged 
as violin quintet, and a musical joke in which Mo- 
zart amused himself by imitating the street musi- 
cians. This piece is for two violins, one viola, 
two horns and a bass. 

11. Music For Instruction. Solfeggios, 
easy Sonatas and Sonatinas ; Canons and single 
Fugues; Studies and Exercises in Counterpoint ; 
a Concise Thorough Bass School, which Mozart 
wrote for a niece of the Abbé Stadler. 

12. ARRANGED Music. Handel’s “ Messiah,” 
“ Acis and Galatea,” “ St. Cecilia,” and “ Alex- 
ander’s Feast.’ 

A very large number of these compositions are 
not yet published. Those of which the composer 
himself made a chronological catalogue, extend 
from Feb. 9, 1784, to Nov. 15,1791. This cata- 
logue contains 145 numbers. The remainder 
embraces all that has so far been published, and 
all that it has been possible to collect of manu- 
scripts of Mozart’s earlier works, from the year 
1764. But there is every reason to suppose that 
this collection is by no means complete. 

Besides the completed works, there have been 
found among the papers left by Mozart various 
plans and fragments of works of all kinds, 90 in 
number. Including these, the total sum of 
Mozart’s compositions, according to Von Nissen, 
will exceed 800. If we would count only the 
finished works, we must consider, in the first 
place, that Mozart never entered in his own cat- 
alogue the pieces which he made gratuitously to 
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oblige his friends; secondly, that he never lacked 
friends, nor the disposition to oblige in that way ; 
and thirdly, that many of these pieces never have 
been published, but have remained unknown in 
the hands of their possessors. . . Among 
the works contained in neither catalogue, I may 
name the Concertante which Mozart composed in 
1784 for Signora Srrinasaccar; the beautiful 
duos for violin and viola, which he made for the 
sick MicuHAEL Haypn, and presented to the 
Archbishop of Salzburg in his name; also that 
learned Quartet, called “‘ The Fugue,” which has 
long since been published. I also find nowhere 
the choruses and inter-acts composed for the 
drama, “ King Thamos in Egypt,” which date 
from the year 1783, and which are said to equal 
the sublimest creations of HANDEL and of GLucK. 
Von Nissen tells us that this music has been 
adapted to church texts, and that it is still sung 
in Prague in solemn services as graduals and 
offertories. Finally, the Requiem itself is not 
found in the autograph catalogue. New discov- 
eries are made continually of works heretofore 
nnknown. The Leipzig Zonet has _ spoken, 
among others, an opera by Mozar, vaued 
La oe rapita (The kidnapped peasant 
irl.) . 
4 Such is the catalogue of the works of Mozart, 
and it still waits its completion. Measure the life 
of the musician with this gigantic document. 
Eight hundred compositions, some of which are 
volumes of 600 pages and count only as single 
numbers! Deduct from this total sum the first 
attempts of childhood, the labors of early youth, 
the mediocre products thrown aside, and there 
still remains to fill out the twelve rubrics of the 
catalogue a multitude of masterworks in every 
kind of music; the arranged music shows a 
learned, conscientious labor, while in the subor- 
dinate kinds there is at least the merit of a per- 
fect harmony with their respective ends ; for even 
down to lullabies and liindlers, we find composi- 
tions which are models in their kind. Eight hun- 
dred works in a life of five and thirty years, of 
which the first eight do not count, of which two 
thirds were spent in travelling about, while of the 
rest a large share was divided between the busi- 
ness of instruction and amusements ;—a life in 
which there seems to have been left scarcely more 
room than the most indefatigable man finds for 
rest! But instead of this rest we find a whole 
musical library, a universal cyclopedia ! 

How are we to reconcile the material possibili- 
ty of this marvellous fecundity with Mozart’s 
mode of life, which was anything but a home life, 
and with his many multifarious engagements ? 
The mornings belonged to pupils; the evenings 
to invitations, to the theatre, to concerts and the 
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company of friends. For composition, therefore, 
there remained only the early hours of morning 
and the nights. Mozart was a very early riser, 
and yet he worked from habit and from prefer- 
ence in the night; at least, he was most often 
seen then at his writing desk or his piano. Our 
hero found, like Scum_LErR, that the external 
quiet, the solitude, the withdrawal of the visible 
world, and the state of nervous excitement which 
accompany the privation of sleep, were mighty 
vehicles for inspiration. Like the poet, too, he 
made use of other stimuli not less injurious to 
health. One might with equal right apply to 
both the verses of GorTHE upon the early death 
of his illustrious friend : 

“ And many a work, profound and nobly planned, 

The Art and Artist more illustrious made, 

While thus the fiower of life’s best efforts giving, 

Yea, life itself, to this, the shade of living.” 

The enormous number of 800 works, produced 
in these few years, would remain none the less 
inexplicable, even if Mozart had worked always 
at his piano, or with pen in hand, and free from 
all other business. But the solution of the riddle 
lies in the fact, that by day and by night, morn- 
ing and evening, at the table or in the carriage, 
alone or in company, over the social glass or 
during the pain of teaching the scale, he still 
composed and composed all the time. The reader 
will remember that the greater half of the Cle- 
menza di Tito was completed on his way to 
Prague ; that several pieces in Don Juan had 
their origin at tenpins ; and that a Quintet in the 
Zauberflite first inspired the composer's fancy to 
the accompaniment of billiards. In further con- 
firmation of these facts, let us listen to a narrative 
in which the most precious details are set forth 
with a naturalness which admits of no doubt 


dhout the credibility of the «i---- 
EBER writes : 


“T always saw my brother-in-law in good hu- 
mor, but even in the best of humors very much 
absorbed in thought ; he would look you straight 
in the eye, answer every thing considerat:ly, 
whether he was gay or sad, and yet all the time 
he would seem to be deeply thinking and work- 
ing upon something wholly different. Even while 
he washed his hands in the morning he would 
walk up and down the chamber, never stood a 
moment quiet, but struck one heel against the 
other, and was all the time reflecting. At the 
table he often took a corner of his napkin, rolled 
it up tightly, and led himself round by the nose 
with it, so buried in thought that he seemed not 
to know what he was doing, and often at the 
same time made a grimace with his mouth. His 
hands and feet were constantly in motion; he 
always played with something, for example, with 
his hat, in his pocket, with his watch ribbon, with 
tables and stools as if they were pianos, &c:” 

This narrative requires no comment. Other 
witnesses add: “When Mozart was alone, or 
with his wife, or even with other persons whose 
presence imposed no restraint on him, he was in 
the habit of humming and even singing with a 
loud voice, without even knowing it. At such 
times his face was covered with a burning red, 
and he would suffer no one to disturb him.” 
These facts, as well as the story of the tenpins 
and billiards, prove that the noisiest distractions 
could not always interrupt the thread of his ideas. 
Nor must we believe that on occasions of this 
sort Mozart limited himself to secking the mo- 
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tives or leading thoughts of the projected work, 
or that he spared himself the labor of the devel- 
opment and instrumentation of the same until a 
more convenient time. No, he never in com- 
posing separated the details from the whole. He 
worked all out in large, as I believe all great con- 
trapuntists have done. As soon as a thought 
dawned in him, he seized it at once in all its con- 
sequences and in all its accompanying harmony. 
The melody, the bass, the middle parts, all 
sounded in his head, at first confused, then with 
increasing precision, as soul gradually became 
ear. All arose at once, combined and developed 
itself without confusion, arranged itself according 
to the rules of modulation and of counterpoint, 
and distributed itself between the vocal and the 
instrumental parts, as if by an esthetic necessity, 
an extraordinary instinct, which, however, never 
was deceived about the beautiful. 

I shall no doubt be asked how I have con- 
trived to penetrate in this way into the secrets of 
the mental operations which resulted in the music 
of Mozart. He has himself enlightened us about 
this secret in a letter long since published. (See 
No. 20 of the present volume of this Journal for a 
translation of the letter.) Unquestionable as 
this letter is, we do not need its testimony to con- 
vince us that Mozart worked out his compositions 
whole ; their very structure demonstrates this to 
the eye and ear of every musician; and that he 
finished them completely in his head, is shown by 
the fac-similes of his sketches, which are written 
with such neatness and executed with such exact- 
ness that one would take them for the most care- 
ful copies. I remark, in passing, the difference 
in this respect between Mozart and Beethoven, 
whose manuscripts are illegible. . . . . 


A quite peculiar law of Mozart’s nature teaches 
us we Causes Ul THIS Conumued and involuntary 


mental labor. He had received by nature the 
most loving heart and the most excitable senses ; 
at the same time, his whole being was so consti- 
tuted that he could exercise no one of his facul- 
ties without the more or less direct participation 
of his musical organ. Every event that moved 
him, every at all lively impression from without, 
awoke sympathetic chords in that mine of har- 
mony within him, out of which there at once 
shaped themselves the themes which the impulse 
of the moment had awakened. If, for example, 
a fine landscape, lit up by a lovely Spring sun, 
came upon Mozart in his travels, he contemplated 
it at first with speechless admiration ; his serious 
and thoughtful features brightened; his inner 
orchestra began to play ; the echo thereof came 
upon his lips, and he exclaimed at length, with 
sparkling eyes, “ Ah, if I only had this theme on 
paper!” As soon as the relation of the object to 
the individual had begun to clothe itself with the 
form which it was definitively to wear—that is to 
say, when the impressions produced by the out- 
side reality had resolved themselves into musical 
images—Mozart forgot the object and thought 
only of the image. Thus we can fully compre- 
hend why he, in spite of his inflammable tempera- 
ment and his uncommon sensibility, yet had no 
real passion besides music. On the other hand, 
he had many fondnesses, which all together 
served to nourish and to counterbalance this one 
passion. He loved the female sex, a good table, 
good wine, billiards, canary birds, riding, dancing, 
and what not. As a pupil of the elder Vestris 
he prided himself somewhat on his dancing and 





a fine leg. It is said, too, that he distinguished 
himself as Harlequin and Pierrot, which were his 
favorite masquerade characters. All these enjoy- 
ments, to which he gladly gave himself up, served, 
as we have said, for nutriment and counterpoise 
to his peculiar passion: for nutriment, in so far 
as his musical organ exercised a power of assimi- 
lation upon his other faculties, concentrating all 
the others in itself, so that in this way the joys 
and sorrows, the whole emotional and intellec- 
tual life of the artist conspired to the benefit of 
the art. On the other hand, this very passion | 
had to be checked by some means, lest its excess 
should prove quickly fatal. Possessed day and 
night by the demon of inspiration, and incapable 
of opposing thereto a strong will, which he lacked 
entirely, Mozart sought to escape it for the mo- 
ment, without always succeeding, whether on foot 
or on horseback. 

The pursuit of amusement, therefore, was so 
much a physical necessity with him, that he had 
to satisfy it at any price, unless he would give up 
the ghost or become insane. So true was this, that 
the more the passion or the rage for labor in- 
creased in him, and they always did increase, the 
greater grew his need of recreation. In his early 
youth Mozart appears to have been more rational, 
more orderly and economical, than during the 
last seven or eight years of his life; at a time, 
that is, when masterpieces flowed one upon another 
from his classic pen, and when such continued 
lofty inspirations finally caused him frequent 
faintings. 

Alternating from the exalted and almost fever- 
ish state which follows the creation of master- 
works, to the intoxication of sensual enjoyment, 
and recovering as it were from one excess by 
plunging into the opposite excess, Mozart knew 
no such thing as mental sleepiness or corporeal 
sluggishness, the far e sentir niente (doing and 
feeling nothing,) no such thing as ennui—things 
of which we all accuse ourselves.so much, and 
which serve so admirably to give our machine 
repose. Mozart in this way gradually used up 
all the spring of his frail organization in the pur- 
suit of the beautiful, now soaring to it on the 
fiery wings of ecstacy, now seeking it in the most 
learned depths of calculation. When he was 
tired out, he would quench his thirst at the foun- 
tain of pleasure, and from the same fountain he 
drank death. Exhaustion announced itself al- 
ready with his thirtieth year. He gradually sank 
into a sort of gloomy hypochondria, which tor- 
mented him now more, now less, but which left his 
humor unimpaired the moment that the fit was 
past. This, wonderful to relate, appeared to 
stimulate his already exceeding activity still more, 
and no doubt became the moral cause of his most 
sublime creations. 

Who does not know Schiller’s “ Division of the 
Earth?” Jove says to men: I give you the 
world ; come and share it brother-like among you. 
All came, the farmer, the merchant, the noble- 
man, the priest, the king. Each one took his 
part. After the whole world had been distrib- 
uted, along came the poet. Why do you come 
so late, when I have nothing left to give you? 

“ Mine eyes hung on thy countenance so bright, 

Mine ears drank in thy Heaven’s harmony ; 

Forgive the soul, which, drunken with thy light, 

Forgot that Earth had aught for me.” 

That was a poet’s excuse at all events. Jove, 

delighted to hear the true language of the gods 
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spoken by a mortal, replied: Well, then, since the 
earth is given away, wing yourself up as often as 
you please to me here in my Heaven. 

No one ever made more frequent use of the 


| privilege granted by Jupiter to the sons of Apol- 


He was not satisfied with occasionally mount- 
ing to the court of the celestials, but he made 
there his permanent abode. Can we wonder 
after this that he neglected all below here in this 
world which looked like a paying occupation ? 
Every one of my readers has, I fancy, been ad- 
mitted once at least during his life into Olympus; 
every one has had his moments in which, in his 
enthusiasm about some thing, some person, some 
idea, he has forgotten the earthly. Then he too 
found himself in Olympus, face to face with Jove. 


| Between us and Mozart, however, there is this 


one small distinction—that we have seen the king 
of the gods very seldom, whereas Mozart lived 
with him always. For us the favors of Jove 
have for the most part had mere illusion and 
mockery for their sequel. The more prudent 
ones soon mark this and withdraw themselves 
into their shell, like the snail which has thrust out 
its horns at the wrong time. But for Mozart it 
was a succession of glorious, celestial gifts, which 
compensated the poet a hundred-fold for his ex- 
clusion from the division of the earth. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


Louis Lablache. 


The king of the bassi was born at Naples in the 
year 1794; his father was a Frenchman, and his 
mother a native of the Emerald Isle; the son of 
such parents was certain to inherit some of the 
spiightly characteristics of the lands that gave 
them birth. The terrors of the French revolu- 
tion drove the parents of our hero from Marseilles 
to Naples, where Joseph Napoleon granted his 
protection to the family, and placed young Louis 
in the Conservatorio della Pieta de Turchini, now 
known by the title, San Sebastiano, where 
Lablache studied vocal and instrumental music at 
the same time. A contrabassist happened to be 
wanting one day in the orchestra of Santa Onofrio; 
Marcello Perrino, his master, said to him, “ You 
understand the violoncello perfectly, you will be 
easily able to play the double bass.” Lablache 
had a sort of repugnance to this instrument, not- 
withstanding which, he procured the bass gamut 
on Tuesday, and, on the Friday following played 
his part with perfect exactness. 

Lablache appears to have been stage-struck at 
an early age; five times did he desert the Conser- 
vatorio to make his essay on the boards. At 
length he obtained an engagement at Salerno for 
fifteen ducats a month (1s. 8d. per diem). He 
received a month’s pay in advance, remained two 
days at Naples, and emptied his purse. Not, 
however, wishing to present himself at Salerno 
without moveable effects, or the appearance of 
such, he took with him a trunk crammed full of 
sand. Two days after, the vice-rector of the 
Conservatorio arrived at Naples in quest of him, 
discovered, and gave him into custody of some of 
the officers in attendance. The impresario seized 
upon the trunk of the fugitive as an indemnity 
for money advanced,—oflicers were summoned to 
take an inventory of the effects, when lo, the con- 
tents—sand! were disclosed to the gaping crowd. 

The freaks of Lablache were eventually profit- 
able to his comrades and the art in general, for a 
theatre was shortly afterwards constructed in the 
Conservatorio, and thenceforward he was enabled 
to gratify his passion for the stage. Lablache 
thought no more of flight, but continued his 
studies, which he brought to a close at the age of 
seventeen. It is not our intention to follow him 
to the different theatres in which he appeared 
previous to his reaching the Italian Operain Paris. 
Suffice it to say, that wherever he played his 
talents excited admiration; the actor was contin- 








ually feted, the singer applauded, and the individ- 
ual loaded with testimonies of affection. It was 
in the November of the year 1830 that our fat, 
facetious, and funny friend made his debut in the 
French capital, in the part of Geronimo, in the 
opera Matrimonio Segreto. His entrée was a per- 
fect triumph; he enacted his part with an over- 
whelming talent, and was at once recognized as 
the first basso cantante and primo buffo of our era. 

To form an idea of the power which this actor 
possesses over the select and intelligent auditory, 
he should be seen on the Italian stage in a part of 
some importance. Figure to yourself an assembly 
of cold, silent, and abstracted spectators; in an 
instant every head is raised, every countenance 
animated, every mouth smiling—Lablache is be- 
fore them. Survey those fine and noble features, 
those eyes beaming with genius and frank expres- 
sion, that stature so colossal, yet so dignified! 
Physically, as well as vocally, Lablache is the per- 
fect type of the true basso cantante. Te is at 
home in every character, serious or comic, tragic 
or sentimental; he seduces and captivates your 
imagination, and holds you in breathless suspense. 
He is an absolute Proteus; as Marino Faliero, or 
Dulecamara; as the father of Desdemona; as 
Harry the Eighth; as Il Podesta, Don Magnifico, 
or Figaro, he makes you weep, laugh, or shudder 
at pleasure. 

The compass of Lablache’s voice is from G in 
the bass to E natural, embracing but thirteen 
notes; but the timbre, power, and Vibration of his 
tones are prodigious, taken, as they are, with un- 
erring precision. Hear him in grand concerted 
pieces, with all the surrounding voices in full 
development, and the orchestra putting forth its 
powers—Lablache surmounts the whole, over- 
powers both chorus and instruments; and the 
éclat of his bass phrases, streaking the general 
mass of sound, is never confounded with unisonous 
accompaniment. It is impossible to describe the 
effect of his magnificent organ in morceaux d’en- 
semble; it is as a cannon amid a rolling fire of 
musketry—as thunder amid the tempest. Never- 
theless, he has a perfect control over this immense 
volume of tone, subduing it at pleasure, and en- 
dowing it with grace, delicacy and oceasionally, 
even a space of coquetry. Such are the triumphs 
of art! Cultivation has perfected nature, with- 
out trespassing on her primitive beauty. 

In lighter pieces he has been known to perform 
wonderful feats of execution. One evening during 
a representation of La Prova, Madame Malibran 
took a fancy to discontent her colleague, by intro- 
ducing ornaments and caprices of extreme difli- 
culty, which it was the business of Lablache to 
imitate. But the trap laid for this vocal Hercules 
availed only to cause a display of his agility : 
note after note, trait after trait, shade after shade, 
did Lablache reproduce in falsetto the fioriture 
which Malibran had taken such pains to mature. 
On meeting behind the scene, Malibran could not 
help expressing to Lablache her astonishment at 
the ease with which he had surmounted such 
difficult passages; and the latter, with his usual 
bonhommie, replied that he had not been aware of 
the difficulty. 

Lablache is not a singer in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Look not to him on every occasion 
for rapid execution, a profusion of graces, chro- 
matic ascents and descents. Ie aims not at 
effect by such trivialities; he attains it by dra- 
matie truth—by accents of real melody—by the 
intensity of his feelings. Ever awake to a sense 
of the beautiful, he is as capable of interpreting 
the chefs d’wurre of older masters, as the most 
finished productions of contemporary art. 

These fine qualities are the result of studies 
whica few of our musicians undertake, but which 
they would do well, one and all to imitate. 

Lablache never appears in public without much 
patient and extensive inquiry as to the traditionary 
costume and appearance of the individual to be 
represented. It may be remembered that, on his 
first appearance in London as Henry VIIL., in 
Anna Bolena, his resemblance to the historical 
personage struck the spectators with as much 
amazement as though the tyrant himself was 
before them. 

Lablache’s great triumph is the opera buffa. 





No actor has ever been so natural in his by-play, 
or more comic and diverting in his text illustra- 
tions. Few things are more amusing than to see 
this Rhodian Colossus caper and flit about the 
stage with the elasticity of a sylph; we expect 
every moment to see him prostrate ; but, at the 
instant that a lapse seems inevitable, he is off again 
like a butterfly—Mi vedrai far fallone amoroso. 

Thus, great alike in tragedy and comedy, unri- 
valled in the most opposite characters, a theorist 
of unexampled intelligence, Lablache combines 
the qualities of a perfect artist. To these we 
must add extensive literary knowledge, a keen 
wit, and an elevation of character that ensures 
the esteem and love of all who know him. 





Mendelssohn's “ Christus.” 
BY G. A, MACFARREN. 

* * * * What is published of this Ora- 
torio, we may suppose all that is written, consists 
of two somewhat extensive fragments—the first 
intended to form a portion of the first part, which 
was to embody the Birth of Christ, the second, 
which was to have been comprised in the second 
part, detailing the Sorrows of Christ. As in his 
other Oratorios, the text is selected from different 
parts of the Bible, with the exception of two co- 
rales or hymns, the words of which as well as the 
tunes are, I believe, attributed to Luther. 

The first fragment opens with a Recitative for 
soprano, “ When Jesus our Lord was born in 
Bethlehem.” This calls for little remark. It is 
simple, and thus impressive, relating that the wise 
men came from the East to worship the new-born 
infant. 

The Recitative introduces a Trio of the Wise 
Men, “Say, where is he?” for tenor and two 
basses. This is a most charming piece of vocal 
harmony, simply accompanied by viola and two 
violoncellos, with a constantly moving part for 
double bass pizzicato. The earnest, calm, and 
purely devotional character of this concise and 
most melodious movement is beautifully conceived 
and perfectly carried out. The stilly tone of the 
instrumentation is admirably in keeping with the 
focling of tho situation, and the point at the con- 
clusion for the voices alone, stands out with 
charming propeneie. 

Next follows a Chorus of considerable length 
and importance, “ There shall a star from Jacob 
come forth.” This is chiefly characterized by the 
undulating accompaniment in triplets of quavers, 
the continuance of which throughout the various 
modifications of expression which the Chorus 
embodies, gives a reposeful feeling to the whole 
that is eminently in keeping with the divine mes- 
sage that the passages from the Old Testament 
comprised in the text are supposed to convey. 
The lovely melodic phrase, first given by the 
female voices, with which the prophetic an- 
nouncement of the star from Jacob, the sceptre 
from Israel, is delivered, is most beautifully devel- 
oped in the successive entry of the several parts, 
and admirably prolonged until the first full close 
in the fifth of the original key. Thus far is the 
divine message fraught with peaceful tidings ; but 
a tone of terrible denunciation is assumed at the 
words, “ that will dash in pieces princes and na- 
tions,” which are declaimed with great power in 
a passage that includes some most vigorous modu- 
lations; the opening melody with the same words 
as before, but assuming now a new expression by 
means of its different treatment, being inter- 
spersed between the phrases of this episodical 
subject, while the original figure of accompani- 
ment, being still unbroken, gives unity to the 
whole. The return to the key of E flat major, 
and the resumption of the first feeling of the 
chorus, is brought about with most exquisite 
effect, to which the previous prolonged harmonies, 
the anticipation of the opening phrase by the low 
notes of the tenor voices, the sustained notes of 
the accompanying voice, and more than all, the 

entle brightness of the introduction of the major 
. ; upon a first inversion of the tonic harmony, 
chiefly tend. The beautiful development that 
now takes place of the principal subject, evinces 
the congeniality of the skill with the imagination 
of the composer, and the lengthened notes of the 
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first full close in the original key of the move- 
ment, are like the appropriate rounding of a 
powerful period in language, and have an ear- 
nestness of expression that is eminently solemn 
and impressive. Here is introduced with singu- 
larly good effect a Corale, “ As bright the star of 
morning —— What is preéminently admi- 
rable in the present example of our composer’s 
very favorite practice of appropriating the ancient 
Lutheran tunes is, first, the particular beauty 
arising from the unusual variety in the Corale 
itself, and the admirable coloring given to it by 
the most felicitous harmony of Wendeheeohn, as 
prominent points of which may be cited the un- 
expected close upon the dominant harmony 
instead of a modulation into the key of B flat 
major, at the end of the second strain, the long 
notes to the line, “Thy word, Jesus,” and the 
powerful breadth of the concluding strain; and 
second, the exquisite manner in which it is made 
to grow out of the cadence of the Chorus, and in 
which it is united with the entire movement, by 
being interspersed with fragments of the figure 
of accompaniment that has been till now unbro- 
kenly sustained, through which it bursts like sun- 
beams through a silver mist that has been filled, 
while yet undispersed, with their radiance. Asin 
all cases of the employment of these Lutheran 
tunes incidentally in extensive compositions, in 
the present instance a very great part of the 
designed effect must be lost upon an English 
audience, who are unacquainted with the tunes; 
but let us suppose a public accustomed to hear, 
nay, accustomed to sing, these Corales as a por- 
tion of divine service at least once a week, to 
whom they have thus become from infancy famil- 
iar as the Lord’s prayer or their parent’s bene- 
diction, and we may imagine what impression 
must be made upon them by the pertinent intro- 
duction of a tune that has been their lifelong 
subject of household reverence. * * * * 

us ends the first fragment, the character of 
which throughout is of gentleness, and peace, and 
lovee * # @ @ 

The other fragment, from the second part of 
the Oratorio, opens with a most powerfully dra- 
matic scene, comprising several alternations of 
Recitative for a tenor solo with continuous move- 
ment for the chorus. It presents the trial and 
condemnation of Christ, and the text is taken 
from the gospels of St. Luke and St. John. To 
the solo voice is assigned the narration, including 
the words of Pilate; to the chorus, the vocifera- 
tions of the turbulent and exasperated multitude. 
First, we have the accusation: he perverts the 
people, forbids the payment of the tribute to 
Casar, declares he is Christ, the King. This is 
declaimed with a wild tone of savage derision ; 
the responses of the chorus of female and of male 
voices, with the ironical emphasis of the first word 
in the passages, “ 7Ze is Christ!” and the con- 
temptuous scorn conveyed in the subsequent ren- 
dering of the same words by all the voices in 
unison, concluding with the piercing cry of execra- 
tion on the last words, “ein KGnig!” indeed fulfil 
this description. The narrative is continued in 
the Recitative, how Pilate said he found no fault 
with Him. Another still short, though somewhat 
more extensive, movement for the chorus em- 
bodies the cry of the people. He stirreth up the 
Jews by teaching them in every place. The 
employment to a very small extent of the fugual 
form of subject and answer has here a most 
tumultuous and very dramatic effect, and the few 
bars of unison at the close are rendered immensely 
impressive by the previous dispersion of the 
voices. There is an exquisitely benstifel transi- 
tion at the opening of the following brief Recita- 
tive, in which Pilate again declares that he finds 
no fault in Him, and that he will therefore chas- 
tise Him, and let Him go. Then followsa spirited 
Allegro, in which the people furiously vociferate : 
“ Away with Him, and give us Barabbas !” repeat- 
ing in and again the name of him whose 
franchisement they demand, in a manner that 
most vividly presents the vehemence of a popular 
excitement. The narrative continues to relate 
how Pilate expostulated with the multitude, for he 
was willing to release Him. Then follows a short 
movement, in which they exclaim, “ Crucify Him!” 





which is eminently interesting from its similitude 
in character to the scene of the stoning of Stephen 
in St. Paul, and to that of Jezebel exciting the 
people in Elijah, seeming to indicate that Men- 
delssohn had some particular image in his mind 
of the thirst for vengeance in a bigoted people 
against the representative of purity, the true 
agent of Heaven, and, as he repeats the very 
notes of the chorus in St. Paul later in the Ora- 
torio when he describes another uprising against 
Paul and Barnabas, so he repeats the same idea 
in Elijah, and again in Christ, when the mob and 
the Divine: Personage of his story are placed in 
the same relationship with each other. The pre- 
sent short Chorus might, I cannot but surmise, 
have been different, perhaps better, if that in St. 
Paul had not existed, for there appears to be a 
somewhat forced, and not quite natural accentua- 
tion of the word “crucify,” which suggests the 
idea that in this place he wished to avoid iden- 
tity, though he could not forego similitude with 
the other. This Chorus of “Crucify Him!” is 
the most important portion of the scene in which 
it stands, important as regards length and con- 
struction, and it is certainly the most prominent 
as regards effect. 

The Recitative goes on to relate how Pilate said 
to the people, “Take ye Him, then, and crucify 
Him, for I can find no fault in Him.” Then fol- 
lows another choral movement of a somewhat 
more grave and less vehement character than 
either of the preceding, “We have a sacred 
law; according to that law he shall perish!” 
wherein the words must come out with great 
clearness if properly enunciated, for the voices, 
which enter successively after the fugual form, are 
accompanied with the sustained harmony of the 
string instruments only, which leaves them free 
for the articulation of the syllables as a solo voice 
in recitative. The chief subject is briefly but 
finely worked, and the whole has a broad and 
energetic effect. This very grand scene, in which 
the skill of the all-accomplished artist most nobly 
developes the imaginings of the highest genius, 
concludes with a Recitative that relates how Pilate 
delivered their victim to the poo who bore Him 
away, followed by a multitude of men and women 
bewailing and lamenting for Him. There exist 
few examples of the appropriation of the artifices 
of counterpoint to what may be called dramatic 
purposes, that are so free from the effect of 
pedantry, and therefore so natural, so entirely 
true to the action of the scene, as those to which 
allusion has been made in the above description ; 
one feels not that the scholastic contrivances of 
the fugue are brought into play, but that the 
assembled, violently-excited multitude echo from 
side to side, wholly without order, their mutual 
feelings of hatred and vengeance; and thus it is 
that in hiding the means of art the end is only fully 
accomplished. The instrumentation throughont 
is most powerful; the forcible treatment of the 
brass instruments, with the frequent employment 
of the whole of the string instruments in unison, 
has prodigious vigor, and the almost constant use 
of the oboes and clarionets, all upon the same 
notes, produces that quality of tone which only 
can compete with such a distribution of the rest 
of the orchestra. 

The next piece is a Chorus of most touching 

thos and exquisite loveliness: “ Daughters of 

Zion, weep for yourselves and for your children.” 
Language would fail in the attempt to describe 
the refined beauty of this, the most captivating, if 
not postively the most admirable portion of the 
publication. It needs, however, no description in 
words, for it must become very generally known, 
and then its merits will manifest themselves to all 
classes of hearers. There are so many examples 
of Mendelssohn’s pre-eminent success in the 
truthfulness of plaintive expression, that one may 
easily suggest to the reader an idea of the feeling 
of the present exquisite movement by reference 
to any of these, such as the introduction of the 
Symphony in A minor, the Chorus in G minor, 
interspersed with the speeches of the heroine, in 
Antigone, the contralto air in E minor in Elijah ; 
but while it is so much like these as to identify 
it with the style of the author, it is unlike them 
all as each of them is unlike the others, and, con- 





taining all that can be of beauty, it is indeed an 
epitome of the style it embodies. For special 
points of interest may be cited, first and chief, 
the opening melody ; the very striking transition, 
and indeed the whole of the episodical matter at 
the words : “ For surely the days are coming when 
ye shall exclaim unto the mountains, fall down on 
us!” the declamation of these last words being 
specially striking ; continuous of this is the dimin- 
uendo leading back to the original key of G minor, 
on the words, “ Hide us! hide us!” Then, the 
re-entry of the principal melody, assigned now to 
the male voices with a response for the sopranos 
built upon it; then, an inexpressibly beautiful 
phrase for the soprano voices only, with the limited 
accompaniment of the two violins pizzicato ; then, 
the assignment of the same phrase to the basses, 
with successive imitations of the other vocal 
parts; and, not the least, the repetition of the last 
vocal phrase, by wind instruments, for the con- 
cluding Symphony, presenting the echo of one’s 
own thought, or that sense subtler than thought, 
which clothes not itself in words, and, filling our 
own being, is incommunicable to others save by 
sympathy alone. The pizzicato accompaniment 
of quavers in arpeggio that is continued, except- 
ing during the episode, in which as the lament of 
the weeping daughters of Zion is presented in 
their own words, a more personal, and therefore 
more impassioned character is assumed in the 
music than elsewhere throughout the movement. 
This pizzicato accompaniment has a particularly 
picturesque effect, and its gradual resumption 
after the break just named as the only exception 
to its continuance, leads back most charmingly to 
the feeling of the principal subject. The recur- 
rence to this is brought about with a felicity 
peculiar to Mendelssohn by the anticipation of the 
accent of the opening phrase by the female voices 
in thirds, with the accompaniment in the unison 
and octave of oboes and flute only. The com- 
bination of oboes and clarionets in unison, which 
is most forcible in conjunction with the brass in- 
struments, as in the previous piece, is employed 
also a great deal in the present Chorus, and, I 
should think, too freely ; for without the counter- 
balance of trombones and trumpets, the tone pro- 
duced by this combination is nasal, and little in 
keeping with the gentle plaintiveness that for the 
most part prevails throughout the movement. 

The last piece bronght before us is a Corale, 
“ He leaves his heavenly portals,” of which I can- 
not have the pleasure to speak with the enthusiasm 
that, up to this point, has gone hand-in-hand with 
my judgement. The tune itself, is more or less 
like most of the others of its class, moving up and 
down almost unexceptionably in crotchets, and 
depending, beyond the associations that those who 
are familiar with it in divine service must connect 
with it, wholly upon its treatment by the musician 
for its effect upon an audience, and the treatment 
Mendelssohn has given to it is open to consider- 
able question. His harmony is such a mixture of 
the diatonic and chromatic schools as produces a 
most unsatisfactory effect, and it involves so many 
changes of key within so few bars as to leave at 
the end but a vague impression of what is the 
real tonic of the movement. Mendelssohn might, 
or he might not, have retained this piece as it at 
present stands, had he completed the Oratorio. 
As we see it, it affords the negative encourage- 
ment to aspiring minds that wrestle with theory, 
and, emulating the highest, fail to attain that 
beauty which they feel but cannot express—~ 
namely, that even Mendelssohn was not immacu- 
late. 

Thus much of the intended masterwork of the 
author of Elijah is all that the world can know of 
Mendelssohn’s great design in the oratorio of 
Christ. Most highly interesting it is, and, in 
many places, preéminently beautiful; but, I am 
disposed to think, from the evidence of the other 
works of our composer, and from the knowledge 
we have of his course of thought and habit of 
composition, that the greatest parts, those upon 
which were to rest the importance as a work of 
art, and as an illustration of the grandest subject, 
of the unfinished Oratorio were uncommenced 
when death closed the already brilliant and still 
more brightly promising career of Mendelssohn. 
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St. Cecilia. 
The Tribune has very pleasant letters from Rome, 
signed “ Au Revoir,” describing the ceremonies of Car- 
nival and Lent. From one of them, dated Feb. 14, 1856, 


| wetake the following interesting account of the patron 


saint of Music, and the devotion still paid to her shrine. 


Rome still fosters a long train of devotees for whom 
fate or faith reserves the sacrifice of a worldly life. Her 
convents are counted by hundreds, and the stars of 
the calendar are their patrons, among whom S&t. 
Cecilia is most illustrious. She was a Roman lady of 
high rank and great culture, who, in the early days of 
the new religion, espoused Christianity and Valerian. 
She crowned her husband's conversion, and they bore 
together their martyr palms to heaven. Her beauty, ac- 
complishments and triumphant faith have won her the 
worship of women, and the noblest inspirations of men 
owe their origin to this sainted patron of music and 
painting. Raphael represented her listening to angelic 
choirs, her own harp and lyre forgotten at her feet. She 
is among saints on the earth, but the others hear not the 
heavenly melody. Domenichino, who paints the seen 
better than the unseen, leaves the martyr in her palace, 
= on the steps of her rich bath-room, where she suf- 
ered her first tortures. There 1s no murderer seen in 
this picture, as in the same master’s martyrdom of St. 
Agnes, but blocd flows from a wound, and a woman, 
kneeling, admiring, adoring, more than deploring, gath- 
ers it up with a napkin and puts it ina vase. Another, 
astonished, pitying, shuddering, stands back, and beside 
her a man, more manly, but moved, shows a boy 
blanched with fear how one should die for the faith. On 
the other side a girl kneels and watches, and a mother 
forgets her infant, who strains away from her grasp, 
startled, for he, with the saint, looks up, and they only 
see the angel in the air with the palm and crown. This 
sympathy of babes with saints and angels, and faith in 
the prevailing power of youth and innocence, are often 
illustrated by these two artists ; as in the Burning of the 
Borgo, where Raphael makes a mother bid her child 
knee! to invoke a cessation of the flames. One master 
is second only to the other in power, and both excel all 
others in their just, delicate and varied renderings of the 
subtile poetry of the passions, and seem in particular to 
have excelled themselves in their ideas of the beautiful 
singing saint and sufferer. From them we foster ac- 

uaintanee and familiarity with the woman, the Chris- 
tian, the virgin-wife and martyr. And so with double 
interest we approached the spot where she lived and died. 
The Roman palace is become a church, and its bell- 
tower rises over the room of the death scene. Its bells 
announce the present solemnity. The mantle of the 
martyr is falling on one of her followers. Friends are 
gathering, music is preparing, nuns are praying, a 
mother weeps, a father rather rages, a brother trembles, 
a daughter and sister is sighing and resolving and adorn- 
ing herself for the sacrifice. new disciple of the pat- 
ron saint is coming to consummate her vows, in conse- 
crating her virgin life to the cloister. 

We entered a court to approach the Church of St. 
Cecilia. Cardinal carriages, caparisoned with crimson 
and gold, attended by three footmen, each in rich liv- 
eries, and coachmen in costumes of suitable magnifi- 
cence, stood on the side next to the convent. Other 
noble equipages encircled the court, and the Swiss 
and Papal Guards stood about the doors. The interior 
of the church is simple, in white and gold, with a painted 
ceiling. The altar gleamed with light and gilded orna- 
ments, and is made of the richest marbles, inlaid with 
precious stones. A space before it was carpeted and re- 
served open for the ceremony. On each side of this 
aisle rows of chairs were placed, the first for friends, the 
others for strangers and spectators. Priests, in short 
black breeches, and long black stockings, and floating 
black gowns of silk, seated the ladies, while striped 
guards of the Pope, with long-handled, lanced toma- 
hawks, stood in reserve to prevent indiscreet seizures of 
seats. All the Catholics kneeled a long time after enter- 
ing the church, or turned to the side chapel where mass 
was performing. At length their prayers were ended, 
and white-gloved elegance on the front seats seemed im- 
patient for the commencemont of the ceremony. Then 
a Cardinal appeared in canonicals, followed by numerous 
attendants and servants, and proceeded up the reserved 
aisle. His face was meek, his eyes fixed, and palm was 
placed to palm as children are taught to pray, till he 
waved the right hand slowly in signs of the cross and 
blessed the people. All bowed or kneeled and crossed 
themselves as he passed. After kneeling and praying, 
the Cardinal seated himself on a gilded stool before the 
altar; then divers men completed his toilet as maids 
would do for a queen—he rapt in devotion, while they 
wrapped him in scarfs and capes and stoles. Presently 
a command of order and silence darkened his face; then 
an illumination succeeded, which announced the entrance 
of the bride of the spiritual spouse. She was dressed as 
brides of men are wont to be, and attended by a princess 
to give her away, whom some called Barberini, and some 
by another name as illustrious. Behind them followed 
small winged things, supporting the long white satin 
train of the novice. They were two tiny girls with 
crowns of roses around their heads, below which light 
sunny curls fell over their shoulders. They wore frocks 
of tarleton—one pink and one blue—with starry spangles 
on their short, frilled skirts. Plumaged wings of rain- 
bow hues hung in repose on their little backs. 





With the precision of pages, and the naiveté of angels 
and babies, they bore their silken burdens up the nave. 
On approaching the Cardinal the maiden kneeled and 
kissed his hand, and then with the angels and princess 
she was seated. A sermon followed, during which time 
some stared, some wondered, some wept. The girl was 
young, just eighteen, with proportions widely at variance 
with those of the graces. She wore a coronet of bril- 
liants, with marabouts and flowers attaching her veil of 
white lace. Her neck and armsavere properly covered, 
though the rest of her toilette, with the exception of its 
shabby gentility, was similar to that prescribed at foreign 
courts. Broad lace partly mounted her skirt, and its 
train aped likewise magnificence ineffectually. The ac- 
companying princess wore a lavender silk with a high 
lace bertha; her head sparkled too with diamonds. 
When the sermon was finished, the princess accompanied 
her charge to the Cardinal. She kneeled, received the 
crucifix, and then rising, took hold of a part of his 
mantle, and so, followed by the train-bearing angels, left 
the church to enter the convent. A few lady friends 
followed them. Then in a chapel at the right of the 
high altar of the church, and behind a close grating, 
the rest of the ceremony was performed. The nuns 
in their white cashmere robes, some with and others 
without black veils, came down to receive the new 
sister who had just espoused the Lamb. The Car- 
dinal in his mitre stood without the grating, and an in- 
toned service began. 

Then the novice was dismantled of her bridal attire; 
her crown, and feathers, and flowers, gloves, bracelets, 
and jewels, one by one were laid off. The draping folds 
of eternal chastity closed around her; vows were con- 
summating; her long black hair hung over the white 
mantle, then disappeared; one by one, cap and cape of 
the chaste costume covered her; then the Cardinal sa- 
luted her by her new name. “Maria Sforza” was 
become ‘ Maria Colomba of the precious blood of Jesus.”’ 
Her brother stood by me at the moment; he had been 
relating to a companion the history of his sister's deter- 
mination to take the veil. I had melted with his emo- 
tions. When the new name was pronounced, he grew 
suddenly pale, as if petrified in despair. It was finished. 
Never again could he behold his sister, but separated 
from her by the bars of the convent. It was like stand- 
ing on the brink of the sepulchre of a beloved friend, 
with the agony of a moment prolonged to years. The 
father, it appears, had opposed the consecration and 
withheld his presence from the ceremony. The mother 
was near by, overflowing with tears. The girl from in- 
fancy had declared her desire to be a nun; recent oppo- 
sitions to her will had induced illness, till its restraint 
was abandoned. 

Music followed the consecration. The nuns behind 
the grating held long tapers, which lighted strangely 
their calm faces and white robes. A heavy, brilliant 
diadem was placed on the hoad of the newly initiated. 
The choir was of men, who stood by the high altar of the 
church. One voice, sweet as St. Cecilia’s, long-toned, 
pure and melodious, at first concealed its origin from my 
ears. There was no woman in the choir and no boys to 
be seen; but at length I found the rare tones came from 
a tall, priestly-clad person; was the boy overgrown, or 
the man a woman ? I could not tell. But the chants 
were noble, the occasion eloquent. The patron was pro- 
pitious—inspiration hung over the altar—the image of 
the saint lay beneath it. It is a beautiful reclining mar- 
ble statue, modeled in the sixteenth century from a 
drawing taken from the body of the Saint as found 
miraculously preserved in the bier brought from the cat- 
acombs. The Saint is represented lying on the right 
side, the head turned backward, and the face, hidden, 
resting toward the earth. The arms are distended to- 
gether, and the lower limbs lie gracefully bent. She is 
wonderfully well poised, whether by miracle of the 
martyr or artist. A large diamond, gift of some devotee, 
gleams on her marble finger. Back of the statue is an 
alabaster sarcophagus, containing the remains of St. Ce- 
cilia, in a silver box of great weight. The front of the 
altar is decorated with agates, lapis lazuli, and other 
precious stones. Immense wealth is lavished on these 
shrines of Saints. There is the same idolatry in this as 
in us for the love we bear the relics of departed friends, 
except ours is the more selfish, as it comes from memory 
rather than tradition. 

At the left, on leaving the Church, are still shown the 
baths of St. Cecilia. There the young Christian was 
first arrested and plunged in boiling water, after which 
she received the wounds of her pursuers. The ancient 
heating apparatus of the baths is still seen through an 
opening of the present pavement. All the walls are now 
encrusted with marbles, except at the pipes which con: 
veyed water or steam to the room. A door at the right 
of the court opens into a part of the Convent, where 
friends and invited guests entered to bid adieu to the 
new nun, who, I suppose, with the other sisters, stood 
behind an unveiled grating. Here refreshments of cof- 
fee, cakes and creams were profusely dispensed, of which 
the Cardinal and his attendant ecclesiastics partook 
with the others. The company seemed merry as on a 
festive occasion. One had died to the world, but they 
believed her born to glory. Sonnets were distributed, 
exalting the beatitude of the new “ Maria of the prec- 
ious blood of Jesus.” Finally, the feasting finished, 
people and equipages departed, the Convent closed, the 
Church grew still. We returned to the high altar; men 
were arranging it, and the sisters occasionally raised the 
curtain of the grating to give them directions. Over the 
side naves are closed galleries with windows closely 





crossed by gilded bars. There the nuns come to hear 
public service in the Church, and during the ceremonies 
of the day we had distinguished their white forms 
moving and resting behind them. Opposite the high 
altar and over the grand entrance is another gallery 
entirely grated for the organ and singers, and I am 
told that here the music of the nuns is sometimes ex- 
tremely fine. 
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New Votume.—Subscriptions are now in order for a 
new year of the Journal of Music. With the number 
for Saturday, April 5, it will enter upon its fifth year, 
and ninth volume, With that number we shall commence 
the publication of a translation, made expressly for this 
journal, of a beautiful Art novel by Mme. GrorGcE 
Sanp, in which the characters are musical, and which 
has never yet appeared in English. It will make pleas- 
ant reading for the summer months. 

Our readers generally, as well as our agents, are ear- 
nestly requested, as they wish this Journal not only to 
continue its existence, but to improve in character and 
variety of matter, to exert themselves a little now to send 
us in the names of new subscribers. 

TERMS, as heretofore, by mail, $2 per annum; by car- 
rier, $2,50, payable in advance. This condition of pre- 
payment will hereafter, especially in the case of out-of- 
town subscribers, be more strictly enforced. The really 
serious losses which have been the reward of our indul- 
gence hitherto, compel us to this measure. 

All who do not expressly notify us of their wish to 
stop the Journal at the expiration of their term, will still 
continue to receive it, and be counted as subscribers for 
another year. 

(G>No SUBSCRIPTION RECEIVED FOR A SHORTER PE- 
RIOD THAN SIX MONTHS; AND NONE FOR LESS THAN A 
YEAR, UNLESS PAID IN ADVANCE. 





To DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 

We are sorry to address a numerous company. A 
large proportion of the just earnings of our Journal for 
the past two years or more is still withheld from us. 
Hundreds of dollars are due to us for unpaid advertise- 
ments and subscriptions. We have a long list of doubtful 
names, to whom the paper has been sent for months and 
years, yet who answer no bills; these names we must cut 
off, unless they prove themselves good names at once. 

OG" We have enclosed bills to a large number of sub- 
scribers who have not yet paid for the year now closing, 
and beg that they will promptly remit by mail or other- 
wise. 








The publication of an American edition of these 
admirable works, complete in one volume, de- 
serves more than a passing notice. It does honor 
to our young townsman, Mr. J. C. D. PARKER, 
who has taken the pains to accompany the German 
words with a careful English version, which is 
singable and true to the sense and spirit of the 
original wherever that is possible under the con- 
ditions of strict preservation of form and rhythm. 
It does honor to the enterprising publisher, Mr. 
Ditson; and it will be an honor to the music- 
loving sons and daughters of America if they will 
give it a tithe of the attention which they have 
paid to “ Negro Minstrelsy,” “ Old Folks’ Con- 
certs,” and the endless “native” multiplication 
of sentimental or burlesque trash which floods the 
land in the shape of “ original” songs and glees. 

The Four-part Song, which is so common 
among the Germans, especially as sung by men’s 
voices in the musical festivals and unions of the 
Minnerchére, Liederkriinze, &c., is something 
essentially different from the Quartet, although it 
may be sung by one voice only on each part. In 
the Quartet, each of the four parts represents a 
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distinct dramatic individual; it is strictly a con- 
certed piece. The Four-part Song is simply the 
harmonized utterance of an individual subjective 
feeling ; it is literally a song in four parts. It is 
commonly sung in clubs or circles or large choirs 
with many voices on a part; and yet it differs 
from a Chorus; for a chorus is the collective ut- 
terance of a common sentiment animating a mass ; 
in the chorus the mass, the people, as such, become 
actors in the history. Here on the contrary we 
have but a song, an individual experience or 
feeling, but with the musical expression complet- 
ing itself in the harmony of other voices, instead 
of projecting itself upon the background of an 
instrumental accompaniment. The four-part song 
has more points in common with the English 
Glee, perhaps, than with any short form of vocal 
harmony. 

The most perfect types of the class are these 
forty and more four-part songs of MENDELSSONN. 
Fifteen of the number are for male voices only, 
(first and second tenor, first and second bass) ; all 
the others are for the usual quartet of male and 
female voices. The subjects are mostly found in 
little poems expressive of the love of nature, the 
sad or glad experiences and aspirations of the 
heart ; fresh and genuine little lyrics, sometimes 
by great poets, such as GOETHE, sometimes 
quaint old snatches of popular minstrelsy, with a 
flavor of nationality about them. The music is 
sympathetically true to the spirit of the words in 
every case; while each song is a product of the 
most refined and perfect art, it has still the charm, 
the breezy perfume of any natural wild-flower of 
melody. They show the point where Art and 
Nature meet. How truly the emotions awakened 
by the return of Spring find utterance in the 
three little pieces marked to be sung in connec- 
tion, called “ Presage of Spring,” “ The Prim- 
rose,” and “ Festival of Spring”! 

O balmy Spring perfume! 


Soon will the violets bloom, &c. 
* * * * 


Lovely, golden day of Spring! 


Souls with rapture filling ! 
* + « . 


Why to toil in this glad hour 
Should a thought be given ? 
Spring-time is a solemn feast, 
Give it then to Heaven. 
Indeed there is so much of Spring and the woods 
and the birds in these little songs, that we wish 
we could sing them all to our readers as an ap- 
propriate Spring greeting; they become the pre- 
sent season as Christmas and New Year's gifts 
do the last week in December; for, as Shakes- 
peare says : 
Why, now comes in the sweet o’ the year, 
And the red blood reigns in the winter's pale. 
Not less characteristic and tenderly true has the 
composer been to the sadder and graver themes 
and moods, to Autumn and parting and the 
thoughts of death. One of the most beautiful is 
that solemn and tranquil Adagio, entitled “ Rest- 
ing Place”, or more literally “ Vale of Rest.” 
When I see at set of sun 
Golden cloud-hills rising o’er me, 
Fain the thought would come before me, 
Tears mine eyelids swelling : 
Shall that be my dwelling 
When this weary life is done ? 
In extremest contrast with this, wonderfully wild 
and stirring, setting the blood tingling in every 
vein and filling the imagination with a-sense of 





everything in motion and of echoing remoteness, is 
the “ Hunting Song” which follows. It is in B 
minor, and the strains commence pianissimo and 
seem rapidly approaching till they reach ff and 
then recede and die away in the distance: 

Ever onward and onward the loud huzza 

Thro’ forest and woodland is heard from afar ! 

The songs for male voices only are naturally 
such as grew out of occasions created by the 
musical, social and patriotic meetings of the sing- 
ing clubs, Ménnerchire. Some as before are 
songs of Nature and sentiment, but most of them 
are convivial songs, students’ songs, songs of 
union, friendship, country, &c. There is one 
which surely should become popular among us; it 
is called 

Tue SonG or THe BRAVE Man, 

Counsel fair and words they gave me, 

Crown'd with honors they fain would have me, 

Told me fame was a fickle thing, 

Said they would take me under their wing. 

Chorus. ‘Told me fame, &c. 

But with all their protestation, 

Soon I had died from pure starvation, 

Had there not come a jolly friend, 

Boldly my fortunes to defend. 

Chorus. Had there not come, &c. 

Jolly friend! from want did he save me, 

I'll ne’er forget the help that he gave me ; 

Shame that I cannot a greeting send, 

For I myself am this jolly friend. 

For “jolly friend” the German has braver 
Mann ; but the translation is true to the spirit, 
and in most lines to the letter. Every verse is 
sung by a single bass voice, and then the last 
two lines are repeated in chorus. 

It would be pleasant to quote all day from this 
rich Buch der Lieder, to cull out flower after 
flower to examine it and inhale its sweetness 
singly, but we should need to quote notes as well 
as words, and we have not the room. We can 
only hope that the rare gift will be widely appre- 
ciated; that we shall soon hear these four-part 
songs of Mendelssolin in glee-clubs, in home 
circles, serenades and concerts, wherever the 
fresh voices meet to gratify a pure love of ex- 
citement and to cultivate the heaven-born sense 
of beauty through the medium of song. Let 
them supplant the empty, common-place, inferior 
manufactured melodies in which what gift of mu- 
sic we as a people now have runs to waste. . And 
let them provoke to severe, conscientious practice, 
aiming at an artistic perfection in the rendering, 
which shall be worthy of such true works of Art. 
These very songs, generally known and sung 
among us, would do incaleulably much to develop 
a pure and genuine taste for music in our people ; 
just as the multiplication of such busts as the 
“Clyte” cultivates the popular sense of beauty 
through the eye. 

The book is beautifully printed, in a large oc- 
tavo form of 150 pages. It would be perfect but 
for one objection which occurs (only occasionally 
to be sure) where a song has many verses. To 
save printing the music over and over, the words 
are sometimes so piled upon the lines that in 
singing at sight one may easily get bewildered. 
So much we sacrifice in these days of ours to 
cheapness ! 





Concerts of the Week. 
The season is near an end, and we have little to 
report. 
Mrs. Rosa Garcia De Risas had a successful 








concert in the Tremont Temple last Saturday eve- 
ning. If one of the largest audiences of the season 
was any evidence, the lady and her husband have 
lost nothing of the esteem in which they have long 
been held in our musical community. Both were 
warmly received, and warmly applauded in their sey- 
eral performances. Mrs. De Ribas displayed a great 
deal of execution in singing the “ Ricci Waltz” and 
the beautiful Rossini duet: Amor possente, with Mr. 
Arruurson. Mr. De Ripas’s obde sang Ernst’s 
Elegie very sweetly and expressively. Mr. ARTHUR- 
SON sang with his usual good taste and feeling. Mr. 
Sarrer gave a striking display of “ prodigious” 
pianism in an original fantasia on themes from Fr- 
nani and Il Trovatore, not omitting the anvils. Loud- 
ly recalled, he gave the march from the Prophete. 
He used a powerful Hallet & Davis Grand. The 
orchestra was large and excellent, essentially the 
same as in the Orchestral Concerts, and under Mr. 
ZERRAHN’S direction played the overture to Semi- 
ramide delightfully. All this was in the first part, 
We were unable to remain through the second, and 
were sorry to lose some good things, especially the 
violin-playing of our old friend Keyzer, who, we are 
told, showed the fire of youth, and played beautifully 
in the duet by Herz and Lafonte. 





Tne AMATEUR OrcuESTRA.—For many years 
there has existed in this city a club of amateurs, who 
have met for the practice of orchestral music. On 
Wednesday evening they invited some of their friends 
to Chickering’s to listen to the following nice little 
programme : 

PART I. 
1. Grand Sinfonie, No. 10, in D major,...........0+-+ Mozart. 

Allegro—Andante—Minuetto and Trio— Finale, Presto 
2. Overture in F major, Op. 44,........00. «....F. Kalliwoda, 

PART II. 
8. Overture: “ Le Nozze de Figaro,”....... ..+++++.-Mozart. 
4. Cavatina: “ La Favorita,”.......... eT. - 
5. Piano-Forte Concerto, No. 16, C major,............5 Mozart. 
Allegro maestoso—Andante—Allegretto. 
6. Overture: “ Cenerentola,”........eeeeeeeeeeeee+ssROSSIN:. 


We certainly were surprised to hear a Mozart 
symphony (and a beautiful one it was, seldom if ever 
given in our concerts,) sound so much like a sym- 
phony, when played by merely amateurs. Some of 
the instruments were really well played. Still better 
was the melodious and graceful overture by Kalli- 
woda. There was at least an earnestness and hearti- 
ness in the performance which was quite refreshing. 
The band consisted of some twenty or more mem- 
bers, mostly young men, but with a number of vet- 
erans, who worked at double bass, bassoons, &c. We 
were sorry our engagements would not let us hear 
the second part, especially the Concerto, which we 
understand was played by an amateur young lady of 
Charlestown, who is an accomplished pianist. 

We have no right to give names; nor did we go 
to criticize. But such a thing deserves mention as 
a good example. It is good to try one’s own hand 
at orchestral performance, if only as teaching one 
the better to understand the symphonies, &c., when 
he hears them played by real orchestras. Much true 
love and knowledge of music must grow out of such 
experiments; and it is pleasant to sce how old men 
and young men meet thus on a common ground, 
as it were, of undying youth in Art. 





Mr. Gustav Satrer, the pianist, commenced on 
Thursday a series of Piano Concerts, varied with 
string quartets and vocal pieces, at the piano saloon 
of Messrs. Hallet & Davis. Further particulars 
have not reached us. 

New Music. 

Our three leading Boston music-publishers still 
rival each other in the multitude and external beauty 
of their publications ; and what is better, each, be- 
sides the ever-springing crop of merely popular, 
ephemeral things, seems anxious also to identify his 
name with the best list of works that have an endur- 
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ing value. Our table groans under the heaps of 
songs, piano pieces, exercises, instruction books, &c., 
which have come from these several mills within a 
few weeks. To be sure, the bulk might be reduced 
a good deal without much loss of weight ; yet there 
is good wheat as well as chaff. A mere list will 
show how the case stands. To begin with the 
youngest, but not least enterprising of the three: 

Natsan Ricrarpsony still turns out new editions 
(or thousands) of his very popular ‘* Modern School 
for the Piano,” which seems to have taken its place 
as a standard work. He has also recently issued a 
smaller instruction book, intended as preparatory to 
that, and fingered upon the same principle, called 
the “ First Book for the Piano-Forte,” by A. Le Car- 
pentier, Professor of Music in the Conservatoire at 
Paris. It is expressly for beginners, and is exten- 
sively used in Europe. Mr. R. is also the publisher 
of the-excellent little “ Manual of Harmony,” by J. 
C. D. Parker, which we have before noticed. He 
has lately issued : 

“ Twelve Sonatas for the Piano,’ by Muzi1o 
CiemMenTI. The Sonatas of Clementi form an im- 
portant link in the history of piano music; they 
belong to the classics of the instrument, and should 
be in the hands of every accomplished player, while 
they are excellent lessons for the student. They 
belong to the old and not the modern virtuoso school 
of pianists, nor have they the difficultics nor the 
wealth of thought, the inspiration, of sonatas like 
Beethoven’s. Yet they are elegant in style, and 
truly interesting and useful, if not wholly up to the 
demands of our day, or so satifying as the works of 
grander genius in the same form. The four already 
issued are by no means difficult. We welcome them 
as helping materially to complete our library of 
sonata music. Mr. Ditson has reprinted for us all 
the sonatas of Beethoven; Mr. Reed the best of 
those of Haydn; Mr. Wade those of Mozart; and 
now a fourth Boston publisher adds Clementi to the 
list. 


Geo. P. Reep & Co. send us: 

1. Rosstni’s “ Soirées Musicales,” eight of the 
twelve numbers being now completed. No. 7, the 
Barcarole, La Gita in Gondola, is one of the most 
beautiful of the whole, and reminds one of the ad- 
mirable music in the first part of “ William Tell.” 
No.8 is the famous Neapolitan Tarantella, Gia la 
luna, which Sig. Belletti used to sing with so much 
effect in Jenny Lind’s concerts. Words Italian 
and English, happily rendered by C. J. Spracur. 
We know of no more desirable collection of Italian 
songs. 

2. “Italy:” a collection of pieces for three female 
voices, from the best composers, including the 
masked Trio from Don Giovanni; the chorus: Se- 
reni e vaghi, from Semiramide ; a similar chorus from 
Ia Favorita ; the song: Son vergin vezzosa (harmon- 
ized) ; a prayer by Curschmann ; Rossini’s beautiful 
“ Charity ;” Trio and Chorus of Vestals from Spon- 
tini’s Za Vestule, &c. For young ladies, who have 
cultivated the art of singing to a somewhat artistic 
point, and who want good things to sing together 
either in trio or chorus, here is something very ser- 
viceable. 

3. “ Beauties of Mozart and Beetuoven in 
form of Petites Fantasies for young pianists,” by 
Tu. Orsten. Themes are culled from the operas 
and the instrumental chamber music of these mas- 
ters, and served up in simple arrangements, making 
agreeable pieces in several short movements. No. 1 
is from the Septuor of Beethoven, and presents the 
leading ideas of the first Allegro, the Adagio and 
the Scherzo of that famous work. There is at least 
a guaranty that the pieces will have thoughts in 
them ; and while they exercise the fingers and please 
the mind, they may also excite a desire to know 
these fine works in their original complete forms. 








4.’ Songs of Italy.” The title page bears a long 
list of over ninety airs, cavatinas, Romanzas, duets, 
trios, &c., from all the favorite operas. Some of these 
“Songs of Italy,” however, are of German origin, 
as those from Freyschiitz and Don Juan, and the ex- 
quisite one now before us from Griuck’s “ Orfeo :” 
Che fard senza Euridice, which has been the delight 
of generations of music-lovers, and which was re- 
cently revived here in our concerts by Miss Phillipps. 
Three others, already issued, are by MERCADANTE ; 
viz, Spento ancor and Son giovin giuliva, from “ Leo- 
nora,” and A te mio suolo, from “Il Bravo.” 

5. “Prayer and Barcarole from MeyERBEER’Ss 
L’Etoile du Nord.” French and English words, the 
latter by J. C.D. Parker. For soprano voice ; by 
no means easy to sing well. The Barcarole is a 
florid bravura piece, of much grace and beauty. 

6. “ Fifty Studies in a brilliant style for the Piano,” 
by C. Czerny. We have already noticed Nos. 1 
and 2 of these exercises in the “ art of fingering 
with facility.” Book 3 contains practice in rapid 
minor scales; extensions with the hand quiet; 
double octaves; practice of the Trill, and several 
other points. The name of Czerny is warrant 
enough for anything in the pedagogic sphere of 
music. Each of the six books contains about 23 
pages, price $1.00. 

7. “ Robert of Lincoln.” Bryant’s beautiful words 
set to music, by J. Oscoop. The Bobolink never 
was guilty of so commonplace a song. 

8. Songs of “Ossian’s Bards,” composed by Os- 
stan E. Dopcr. “We are growing old, Kate,” 
“ Bard’s Greeting,” (song and chorus,) &e., &e. 

9. “ Vestvali Polka,” by A. BaumBacn. “ Lucie 
Polka,” by F. F. Hortcxer. “ Forest Hill Polka,” 
by J. W. Branpin. 

10. Piano Arrangements from Operas. (a) 
“Prayer from L’ Etoile du Nord,” by A. BauMBACH. 
(b) “ Selections from Jl Trovatore, by H. Cramer, a 
potpourt of 9 pages. 

11. “ Every Land my Home,” ballad, by N. J. 
Sror.p. 

12. “ Tone Blossoms,” by F.Spinpier, Six char- 
acteristic little pieces of three or four pages each, of 
medium difficulty, for the piano ; quite pretty. They 
are called ‘‘ Alpine Rose,” “Lily,” “ Nosegay of 
Violets,” &e. 

13. “ Tome,” by A. BAuMBACH, a somewhat elab- 
orate transcription for the piano of Miss ADELAIDE 
Pui tutiers’s little ballad: “The dearest spot on 
earth is home.” 

14. “The Groves of Blarney,” that old comic 
song, words by Tyrone Power. 





Outver Ditson has at length completed the 
twelve numbers of TuHatpere’s “ Z’ Art du Chant 
appliqué au Piano.” An excellent work, as we have 
before said, to turn the thoughts of the pianist to- 
wards expression in the rendering of the melody or 
air. The subjects treated are such as Beethoven's 
Adelaide, Stradella’s “ Prayer,’”’ Mozart’s Lacrymosa 
and II mio tesoro, the duet from Freyschiitz, the quar- 
tet: A te o cara, from I Puritani, &c., &e. The 
whole are bound up in an elegant large quarto vol- 
ume, price $3.00. Mr. Ditson has also issued: 

“ Robert le Diable (MEYERBEER), Grande Fantaisie 
Orchestrale,” for Piano, by Gustav Sarrer, pp. 21. 
Of course a difficult and brilliant concert piece. 

“ Six Morceaux de Concert,” by G. Satter. Short 
pieces of half a dozen pages each, with these titles: 
1. “Impromptu Rondeau ;” 2. ‘“ Une Nuit dans les 
Bois ;” 3. ‘‘ Les Clochettes,” (the music box); 4. 
“Ronde et Barcarolle de North-Star;” 5. -‘Ro- 
mances d’ Amour;” 6. “ Yankee Doodle!” 

“ Favorite Songs, Duets and Trios from Mozart.” 
Italian and German words with new English version. 
Arranged and adapted by S. S. Wester, Mus. Doc. 
The table of contents on the first page of each 
number shows a most desirable list of songs. No. 





3, now before us, is Z’ Addio, (the Farewell,) dot an 
operatic song. , 

“ The Harp of Italy,’ (Lira d’ Italia.) <A serial 
collection of the most striking concerted pieces from 
the favorite operas, with Italian and English words, 
beautifully engraved. The last two issues are the 
Septet finale from the first act of Hrnani, and the 
Miscrere at the conclusion of Ji Trovatore, arranged 
as a Sextet by H. Mituarp. A useful collection 
for amateur operatic clubs. 

“ Twelve Studies Characteristiques de Concert,” for 
Piano, by Apoteu Hensett. No. 11. Dors tu ma 
vie (Sleep’st thou my life;) No. 12. Pleins de soupirs. 
Beautiful and by no means easy pieces in the grace- 
ful and poetic vein of the author of “If I were a 
bird,” which also forms one of the series. 

“Forty new lessons in Singing, expressly for Bass or 
Baritone voice, with piano accompaniment, by J. 
Concong. In two books, of 80 pages each. Book 
I. contains 25 lessons. The name of the author is 
warrant enough for the great excellence of these ex- 
ercises. 

“Sous le Balcon,” three Nocturnes for piano, by Tu. 
OxrsteN. Op. 84. Published separately; 5 pages 
each. 


Musigal Ghit-Ghat. 


ArreRNoon Concerts.—We are happy to learn 
that the demand for tickets to the proposed Wednes- 
day afternoon feasts of orchestral music is quite 
eager. The Concerts are now positively announced 
to commence next Wednesday at 3 1-2 P.M. The 
orchestra, conducted by Cart ZERRAHN, will be the 
same, numbering about fifty instruments, which 
earned for itself so good a reputation at the late 
“Orchestral Concerts.” The music will be an 
agreeable mixture of the popular and the classical. 
Each time there will be played an entire Symphony 
and two good overtures, besides arrangements from 
operas, waltzes, polonaises, &. The series will 
commence with the glorious Seventh Symphony of 
Beethoven, which so many have regretted that they 
did not hear at the first Orchestral Concert. The 
very cheap rate of admission (six tickets for a dol- 
lar,) and the convenience of the hour for out-of- 
town music-lovers, who were cut off from the evening 
concerts, together with the reputation of the orches- 
tra, insure a very large attendance. The signs indi- 
cate that the enthusiasm of the old Germania after- 
noons will be revived. 














We are unable to continue this week the transla- 
tion of Liszt’s papers upon Ropert Franz, as the 
Leipzig paper is not yet received... . The masquerade 
Op Forks’ Concerts of the “ Reading Opera 
Chorus Class” still draw crowds at the Tremont 
Temple. This fun is so lucrative that perhaps other 
“ Opera” companies would do well to drop Doni- 
zetti and Verdi, and take to singing old-fashioned 
Yankee psalm tunes. 

Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS appears to have 
made a good impression in the part of Azucena in 
New York. The Tribune says: 

Her voice is a contralto, or rather a mezzo soprano, of 
exeellent quality, round and sympathetic. Her intona- 
tion is good; her method Italian, and her readings correct. 
Her appearance and bearing, too, are much in her favor. 
Altogether, herself and the good City of Boston may be 
congratulated on the success which attended her debut 
here. She was called for to receive the homage of a 
brilliant house. 

Sig. Arpit1’s new opera, Za Spia, founded on 
Cooper’s novel, “The Spy,” is announced at the 
Academy for next week.....There is talk of a new 
German opera company in New York, to be under 
the direction of CarL BERGMANN.....GOTTSCHALK 
has reached his tenth Piano-forte Soirée.....Mr. T. 
F. Bassrorp announces four Piano Soirées in Dod- 
worth’s hall.....A musical journal is soon to be 


commenced in Philadelphia. 
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AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


A Series of SIX WEDNESDAY AFTERNOCN CONCERTS 
will be given at the Boston Music Hall, commencing 
March 26th, under the direction of CarRL ZernauN. The 
Orchestra will be the same which has given so much satisfac- 
tion at the series of Orchestral Concerts just terminated. The 
selections will be of a character suited to all the various tastes 
of the community, consisting of Symphonies, Overtures, Ar- 
rangements from popular Operas, Waltzes, &c. 

The managers pledge themselves to make these Concerts 
worthy of the liberal support of the community. 

Packages of six tiakets, to be used at pleasure, $1. Single 
tickets 25 cts. For sale at the Music Stores and at the door. 

The Concerts will commence at 334 o’clock. 


R. R. W. EMERSON, having read Six Lectures, 
which have not been heard in Boston, will, by request, 
repeat them on Thursday Evening, 27th inst., and succeeding 
Thursday Evenings, in the Freeman Prace Caapet. Tickets 
admitting one person to the course, $1,50,—Single tickets, 50 
cents,—for sale at the Bookstore of Ticknor & Fields, and at 
the door. 


CHOICE MUSICAL WORKS. 

BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, complete in two large 
quarto volumes, printed from engraved plates, and pro- 
nounced the most elegant specimen of music typography 
ever executed. Bound in cloth, embossed and lettered.— 
Price of a single vol. $7,50 ; of both volumes, $12. 

MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS 
complete in one vol. quarto, bound in cloth, embossed and 
lettered. Price $3. 

MENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS. Text 
in German and English. The latter by J. C. D. PARKER.— 
In cloth, $1,50; boards $1 25 

DITSON’S STANDARD OPERAS, 6 vols. Norma, 
Lucia, Sonnambula, Lucrezia, Ernani, English and Italian 








text, each, $2. Don Giovanni, Piano Solo, $1,50. 
ORATORIOS,  Oreation, $1,25. Messiah, $1,25. Moses 
in Egypt, $1,650. 


MASSES. Mozart’s Requiem, $1; Mozart’s 12th Mass, $1; 
Beethoven’s Mass in ©, 76 cents; Haydn’s 3d Mass, 75 cts. ; 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Latin and English words, $1. 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 


The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a Practica work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advan 8, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly dthe work. Mr. 
Witu1am Mason says it is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. Geoncs J. Wess says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrang t, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine or accord. 

¢ can dered through ~~ pectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
($1,75,) postage prepaid. 
GEO. P. REED & CO., Publishers, 
13 Tremont St. Boston. 

















Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


0G Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 





Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

(G~Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 


nished. Address 
J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoon Sr. Boston. 
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EDWARD L. BALCH, 








Anthems for the coming Season. 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 
3 8 9, Drokioay, WY. 


EBASTER-TIDE. 

BOYCE.—IF WE BELIEVE THAT JESUS DIED. Verse, 
A.B. Vocal score, 38 cts; Vocal parts, 19 cts. 

HELMORE and NEALE.—CAROLS FOR EASTER- 
TIDE. Edited by the Rev. Taomas HgLmorz and the Rev. 
J.M.Nezate. 18mo. 13c. Post free, music folio, $1.13. 

HANDEL.—I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH. 
Soprano solo, 19¢c. 

Since by man came death. 13c. Vocal parts, 50c. 

Behold, I tell you a mystery. Recit. s. } 19¢ 

The trumpet shall sound. Air, B. ‘ 

Then shall be brought to pass. Recit. 

—— 0 Death, where is thy sting. Duet, a.T. $ 25c. 

But thanks be toGod Chorus. 

——— Then shall the eyes.—He shall feed his flock. Air, 18c. 

His yoke is easy. Chorus, 19c. 

Behold the Lamb of God: Chorus. He was despised : 
Air, A. Vocal score, 25c. Vocal parts, 16c. 

HARMAN.—JESUS CHRIST IS RISEN TO-DAY.— 
(Hymn,) 38c. 

—— Lift up your heads. Anthem, 63c. 

JACKSON, (Masham.)—CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. 18c. 
Vocal parts, 13c. 

KENT.—HEAR MY PRAYER. Verse, two trebles, and 
chorus. Folio, 19c. Octavo, 6c. Chorus parts, 3c. 

The Lord is my Shepherd. Verse for treble or tenor 
and bass, with chorus, 50c. Vocal parts, 25c. 

MONK, W.H.—THE EASTER HYMN, “Jesus Christ 
is risen to-day.”? Cheadle Prize Composition. 13c. 

NORRIS, THOS.—HEAR MY PRAYER. Treble solo, 
with chorus, 44c. 

NOVELLO.—THE EASTER HYMN, newly adapted and 
variously harmonized, as Solo, Trio, Quartet, and Chorus. 
25c. Class copy, 3c. 

The Lord is my strength, 19c. Vocal parts, 18c. Class 
copy, in score, 3c. 

PAL BOER EASED THE LAMB OF GOD. s.A. 
T.T.B. 8le. 

SHEWELL.—EASTER HYMN. 25c. 

STROUD.—HEAR MY PRAYER. 
score, 44c. Vocal parts, 25c. 

WEBBE.—CIIRIST BEING RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 
Vocal score, 19c. 





























Four voices. Vocal 


Dedicated (by siaiiinaen tis Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
CAROLS FOR EASTER-TIDE. 


*,* In consequence of the great success attending the 
CaRoLs For CuristmAs-Tipe, there are now ready, by the same 


Authors, and to be published in the same forms, 


CAROLS 


FOR 
BASTER-TIDE, 


Set to Ancient Melodies by the Rev. Taomas Hetmore, M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the original, by the Rev. 
J. M. NgAzs, M. A. 
Wits MELoDIEs. 
18mo. size, sewed...........0065 Seeces : 





Ditto, im packets of 50............. 
Ditto, Compressed four Vocal Parts 
Wira Voice-Parts AND PIANO-FORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Folio music size. ...........4. cbaeneae cveenekole 
THe WorDs ONLY. 
A As Give cckeceesasnss sees issqnckunseeee 
Ditto, in packets of 50........+.. er 1.25 


These Carols may be sung by a Solo voice, with Accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio. Ad libitum Vocal Parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
present, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
instrument. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington Si. 








(JOB PRINTING neatly and promplly executed at this Office 








ED. B. ROBINSON, 
PIANO-FORTE TUNER. 


Orders received at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 





EW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


wu be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 








P. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms. 

i (G~PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 





SIG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 


—GIVEs— 
INSTRUCTION onthe PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Hancock St. 


CARL HAUSE 


Of gegen his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 




















CARD. 
N R. PIERRE BERTHOUD, Professor of Music, 
graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Paris, 
begs to announce that he is now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the Piano, Musical Composition, Harmony, etc. 

He is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Boston ; Prof. 
Agassiz, Prof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. S. Dwight, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Richardson’s, Oliver 
Ditson’s, and Reed & Co,’s Music Stores, Boston, or at Alonzo 
Tripp’s, Principal of the Young Ladies’ Institute, now opening 
at 85 Centre street, Roxbury. 





MR. AUGUST FRIES, 


Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store, 








OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musicai Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 








CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPisE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


wes eee 2 IP YY YOY 
MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 








G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


0G~A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


Cc. EX. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 











TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

First insertion, per line. ...........eecerse000-10 ets, 

Each subsequent insertion, per line............5 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .....$12.00 

Do do eaeh subsequent. ...$6.00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 

quarterly in advance. 
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RAAROes aan 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 














